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Kitchen Garden.—The sowing season may 
now be considered as past. ‘Those who desire 
to do so may sow lettuce, pepper-grass and 
radish for late fall use. “The garden should 
now be cleared of weeds and decayed stalks of 
vegetables. Gather wi squashes that are 
ripe, before the frosts iabre them. Secure 
onions and other vegetables that are ripe.— 
Gather pea brush and bean poles, and secure 
them for next year. Spade or plow all va- 
cant ground, leaving the soil in ridges for the 
action of the frosts and destruction of the eggs 
and larve of insects. All dry and decaying 
vines and seed stocks should be burned on the 
ground, which will be likely to destroy a nu- 
merous progeny of insects, that would other- 
wise make their appcarance in the spring. 

Flower Garden.—Tulip, Hyacinth, Nar- 
cissus, Star of Bethlehem, Crown Imperial, 
and other bulbs that were taken up in June 
and July, may be planted the last week in this 
month. Dig the soil deep, make it rich, and 
plant the bulbs from one to three inches deep, 
accordifig tosize. From the 15th to 25th, you 
may expect Dahlias to be destroyed by frosts; 
after which, cut off the stalks a few inches 
above ground, dig up the roots, and let them 
dry partially, and put them in a dry cellar. 
Transplant biennial and perennial flowering 
roots and plants the last of the month. For. 
the last four or five years, we have had severé 
frosts from the 13th to 20th, from one to three 
days, which have usually been followed by 
mild, pleasant weather for nearly two weeks. 
To secure Dahlias and tender vegetables, 
drives stakes firmly into the ground, over 
which put two or threc thicknesses of blankets, 











old rugs, or what isrnost convenient ; let them 
hang on each side close to the ground; the 
stakes should be so high that the cloths cannot 
touch the Dahlia buds or leaves. 

Fruit Yard and Orchard.—Dig the ground 
well aroutid the trees, and place around the 
trees and bushes old chip manure—cut out all 
decayed branches or twigs. 





For the Michigan Furtner. 
Hints to the Culcivators of Fruit. 
NUMBER VY. 

The peach is subject to a disease called the 
yellows; its presence may be easily detected 
by the appearance of the leaves, which assume 
a sallow sickly hue. There is no remedy 
known, and the soaner a tree that is diseased 
is cut down and burned the better. The dis- 
ease may be, and is no doubt often ignorantly 
and incidentally propagated by inoculations. 
Ptunge a knife into the bark of a diseased tree, 
and then into a healthy one, and the disease 
will show itself in a few days.” Using a prun- 
ing knife or saw upon a healthy tree, that has 
been used in pruning a diseased one would 
communicate the disease, or budding from sci- 
ons taken from an affected tree would produce 
the same effects. ‘The cause of the disease is 
not known; recently, however, the cultiva- 
tors of the peach in the region of New York, 
attribute it to the forcing of the trees in the 
nursery when young. Trees that have been 
reared upon a poor soil, it issaid, have escaped 
the disease, while those that have been forced 
have been subject to it. 

The peach is liable to the attack of the borer, 
or gnat, as it is generally called. Their ravages 
may be discovered by the appearance of the 
body of the tree near the surface of the ground; 
they usually commence their attack just below 
the surface and work upward, ana their appear- 
ance is indicated by the gum oozing ator near 
thesurface. Takeasharp knife, andcut them 
outanddestroy them. Sometimes you will find 
but a single depredator—then again you will 
find thein by dozens. The best remedy with 
which I am acquainted is, to remove the earth 
from around the body of the tree to the depth 
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of two or three inches, and fill up the hole 
with leached ashes. Latterly 1 have taken 
the precaution to apply the ashes when I trans- 
plant my trees, and since adopting this expe- 
dient I have not been troubled with them. 

A Horrticu.turist. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Canada Thistle. 

This pest so much dreaded by the farmer, 
has made its appearance in this State, and if 
suffered to scatter its seed to the four winds of 
heaven, it will ere long wing its way over 
Michigan to the great annoyance and discum- 
fort of the farmer. Having purchased a lot 
in one of our Eastern cities, some fifteen years 
ago, I built upon it, and on enclosing it I found 
to my terror a patch of the Canada Thistle 
growing near the line of my fence, and as I 
had been taught to believe that where they 
had once taken possession of a piece of land, 
no moral, legal, or physical power could eject 
them from it, I concluded that if I could pre- 
vent them from migrating into my enclosure, 
1 would be contented. So | watched them 
narrowly, and just as soon as they began to put 
forth their blossoms, I took my hoe and cut 
them off; one by one, some two inches below 
the surface of the ground. The year follow- 
ing I went out to repeat the operation, and to 
my joy and surprise I found but here and 
there a straggling plant alive. These I soon 
decapitated, and the whole patch, covering an 
area of some hundred feet square, became de- 
funct. Subsequently I found a few plants in 
my garden; these I treated in like manner 
and they too were exterminated. Your rea- 
ders, Mr. Editor, will draw their own inferen- 
ces respecting the above facts ; butif they are 
wise they will follow suit just as soon as the 
thistle makes its appearance upon their farms. 

OAKLAND. 

(See further on this subject, page 95. Ep.) 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Housing Sheep. 
NUMBER IV. 


Mr. Hurusvut :—In perusing the numbers of 
the Farmer that have been issued during my ab- 
sence from the State, I discover an article con- 
taining some remarks on the system of housing 
sheep advocated by me, by T. L. Spaffard ; which 
although in opposition to my views, is neverthe- 
less gratifying to me, as it tends to attract the at- 
tention of your readers to a branch of business 
that I consider of vital importance to this west- 
ern country. And although Mr. S., and myself 
may differ in our opinions, yet as we are writing 
on the subject of sheep, which of all animals is 
the most meek and gentle, it is to be hoped and 
expected that the same disposition will be mani- 
fested during this controversy. 

Now as my own experience in this system is 
quite limited, in reviewing the remarks of Mr. S. 





(which, in justice to myself, I feel that I am bound ! 





to do) I shall produce some testimony from the 
writings of L. A. Morrell of Lansing, Tomp- 
kins Co., N. Y., which have been kindly furnished 
me by a friend since my return. It appears that 
Mr. Morrell had practiced housing sheep between 
three and four years, and was therefore well qual- 
ified to judge of the utility of the system. 

It is far from being my wish to engage in a 
controversy with any one, but I think some of Mr. 
S.’s statements should be noticed ; although I 
have not so poor an opinion of the intelligence of 
your readers, as to suppose they cannot discern 
the fallacy of some of his positions. 

In the first place, Mr. S. states that “a saving 
of keeping and life, and an improvement of the 
quantity and quality of wool are not in his opin- 
ion the most important objects to be secured.” 
I am not disappointed in finding some opposition 
to housing sheep, but I must say that I did not 
expect to find one, especially a wool grower, make 
so inconsistent a statement ; and did I believe this 
class very numerous, I would particularize in my 
essays, that I wished to attract the attention of 
those that wished to preserve life as long as pos- 
sible, and reap the largest amount ool : but 
I cannot yet believe there are mailigewho regard 
those objects as of minor consideration ; and as 
he has not specified what the most important ob- 
jects are, it is to be presumed that it is a secret 
which most of ‘your readers would like to be made 
acquainted with, as at present not a small propor- 
tion of our farmers are turning their attention to 
this branch of husbandry. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. 8S, in his next communication will not forget 
this point ; for we @6nsider that all who take any 
interest in agricultural papers, have a claim upon 
each others Cuwieliok that all may be mutually 
rage Come, neighbor, let us have the whole 
story. 

Mr. 8S. next considers that “ the effluvia arising 
from decaying litter would certainly impair the 
constitution and engender distempers.” For this 
supposition I will not censure him ; for this was 
my opinion at the time I put mine into the apart- 
ment prepared for them, unless their quarters 
should be frequently cleaned out. I immediately 
wrote to 8. C. Scoville, Esq., of Salisbury, Ct., 
for information on that, as well as some other 
particulars connected with the system, and waited 
with much anxiety for an answer. Mr. Scoville 
had practiced sheep-housing for at least twelve 
years, and was fully competent to give all neces- 
sary information. In his answer on this point he 
says: “There will be coarse buts and stalks in 
the hay, which they will not eat, sufficiémt to ab- 
sorb so great a proportion of whatever moisture 
may naturally be produced that no danger will 
arise from that source ; better not stir it, until 
after the sheep have gone out in the spring.” 
This I found tobe true. It was renithed 
some who saw them before they were let out, 
that it was surprising that there was no unpieas- 
ant air in the apartment. No one would have 
supposed that they had been in the enclosure two 
hours, so far asit regarded any offensive effluvia 
arising therefrom. 

Mr. S. appears to think lightly of keeping the 
saved, in consequence of housing. As I prom- 
ised some testimony from Mr. Morrell in this 
communication, we will see what he says on this 
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score. After following sheep-housing about four 
years, in making an estimate on the profits derived 
therefiom, he has put down $750 in oats for the 
whole time, exclusive of hay, whieh he thinks 
amounts to about one ton per hundred sheep each 
winter ; which would make something of an item, 
as he kept during that period from 1600 to 1900 
sheep. The above may be found in the 4th vol- 
ume of the Genesee Farmer, No. 5., Page 74. 
Not so despicable an amount, admitting, (as Mr. 
M. Says) “that calculations based on figures do 
not lie.” 

Mr. S. states also, that “experience teaches 
that disease, and distempers are far more frequent 
in warm than in cold weather.” Hold on, brother 
wool-grower, while I address a word to you. ‘If 
you mean by cold weather, the entire season of 
foddering ; I will readily join issue with you on 
this declaration, if you please, and send for per- 
sons and papers. He further says, “I think it 
must be decidedly injurious to keep ewes in close 
confinement during the whole time of feeding. 
The old adge is, that like begets like—and phil- 
osophy and: experience demonstrate it. Conse- 
quently the offspritig would be like its progenitor 
—weakly and predisposed to disease.” 

As this statement requires more experience 
than I have had to refute it, } will present you 
with a quotation from Mr. Morrell on this point. 
He says: “I proceed to show that protection 
will tend to increase the number of lambs—pre- 
vent diminution of size, and degeneracy in every 
particular. The period I have chosen for ewes to 
drop their lambs, is duritig. the month of May. 
When this truly important time arrived, very 
many of them were sadly impoverished, and of 
course feeble ; the consequence was many of them 
were unable to rise without assistance. It is ea- 
sy to coneeive what was the nature of the offspring 
from the nature of the dams ; small, puny, ill con- 
stitutioned affairs; and if they lived at all,from want 
of sufficient supply of aliment, were,comparatively, 
a race ofrunts. My losses were very great, espec- 
ially if a prospective estimate is made. It is almost 
useless to remark,from the character of such a prog 
eny, that when winter came, it brought with it 
the terrors of death to many ; and the poor things 
might well have thought, in the language of the 
infant’s epitaph : 

“ Since we are so soon done for, 
Wonder what we were begun for ?”’ 

But since protection, I have a very different 
story to tell you. The ewes, when the lambs 
were folded were hearty and strong ; and it can 
be said with truth as it is a personal business ; I 
have not found during the last three seasons, 
altogether 20 ewes needing the assistance above 
mentioned. The lambs were alike healthy with 
the dams; the losses comparatively nothing ; 
from the ewes possessing abundence of nutriment, 
in part owing to good condition, the offspring 
grew rapidly, and upon all this nature founded 
good constitutions. To confirm the importarce 
of what we farmers call a good start—the winter 
of 1836 and ’37, out of nearly 500 lambs, I lost— 
incredible as it may seem—only two! but they 
received as is common every winter my personal 
attention. To show further the importance of 
early, thrifty condition, and applicable to all kinds 
of domestic stock—the sheep of my flock that 





were born since protection, (now three years,) 
are larger and finer formed than those which are 
older. This,I assure you, is not mere fancy ; 
and if confirmation is necessary, by calling on me, 
I will abundantly satisfy you. The conclusion is 
—that a dam in good condition will generally 
produce a healthy and vigorous offspring ; ergo, 
the necessity of protecting sheep, as a means to 
promote this condition.” * - 

Here you have it, not from mere reasoning or 
suppositions, but from experience: There are 
several other points, in Mr. S.’s communication, 
which are equally deserving of notice, but as this 
is perhaps already too protraeted, I must defer 
them forthe next number. G.J. BARKER. 

Manchester, August 20th, 1845. 


~~ #*Genesee Farmer, Vol. 4—No. 4, Page 61, 





Our friend Jonas Doolittle is a lucky fellow— 
for he is favored with answers on the subject of 
his queries from two correspondents, both of whom 
appear to “know something about it.” In fact, 
these two articles seem to cover the whole ground, 


and be ail that can be desired on that subject. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Planting Peach Stones, &c--Inqui- 
vies Answered. 

I noticed in your last No., an inquiry by Jonas 
Doolittle about the proper time and manner of 
planting peach and plum stones, &c. I once ex- 
perienced the same difficulty he complains of, and 
lost several seasons and much pains in collecting 
the best kinds of stone fruit, by planting the pits 
either late in the fall, or not until the following 
spring. For a while I could not account for the 
failure, until if occurred fo me that nature did not 
pursue that course, but planted the pits as soon as 
they were ripe enough to drop from the tree. By 
too long keeping, removed from the pulp or the 
soil, it would seem that the seed becomes dried 
and its vitality lost, and I think also that the shell 
or integument becomes so hard and firmly united 
at the suture where it opens, when the seed begins 
to germinate, that it remains closed, and thus the 
seed perishes. By being immediately deposited 
in a box with earth,they may be planted out when 
the bed is prepared, the pits are kept in a moist 
state, and if exposed to frost the shell is more 
readily burst open ; though this may be done to 
advantage artificially, early in the spring. 

Steeping in boiling water is often important 
for such seeds as have a very thick integument, 
as beet seed and the seed of the locust tree, which 
require a long exposure to the ordinary dampness 
of the earth, before they will become sufficiently 
affected by it to reach the point of germination. 
It seems to me more than doubtful whether itis 
requisite in the case of apple seeds. I have nev- 
er failed in raising a good crop by planting from 
the pumice in the fall. B. HUBBARD. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Peach Stenes, &c.--Another An- 
swer to inquiries. 
Please inform your correspondent, Jonas 
Doolittle, that the seeds of the peach and apple 
should be planted in the fall, as they require 
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the action of the frost. Open the pits of the the, —- 

ch with a hammer, which is quickly done, ee actaie 
without injuring the seed by striking the pits mold-board, 
upon the end. Sow them in drills, and cov- but com- 
er them to the depth of an inch, or an inch monly it isin 


andahalf. If not convenient to plant them 
till spring, dig a hole in the ground and throw 
the pits into it, and cover them with leaves, 
potatoe vines, or straw, to prevent them from 
drying. Just as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring, they should be planted ; 
if delayed too long they will not come up, es- 
pecially should the weather become hot and 
dry. 

If apple seeds are collected at a cider mill, 
great care should be observed in washing 
them from pomice that has not been ferment- 
ed, as fermentation effectually destroys the vi- 
tality of the seeds. ‘Take them from a cheese 
that has just been thrown from the press, and 
the thing alluded to will beavoided. If Jonas 
will follow the above directions, take my word 
for it, he will not be disappointed. 

A Horricutturist. 
Fencing. 

With those who are accustomed to extend their 
views beyond the present, the subject of provi- 
ding materials for durable fencing, is regarded as 
not a little important for those portions of Mich- 
igan not naturally well supplied therewith. Some 
of the fairest lands of the State are destitute of 
fencing timber, being either quite nude of trees, 
or covered only with scattered oaks, whose limbs 
project too near the surface of the ground to be 
useful for fencing purposes. These portions are 
temporarily provided for, by resorting to timbered 
swails, or tamarack swamps, often at considerable 
distance. In many cases, material enough can be 
got in this way, only for an outside enclosure, and 
the advantages of a subdivision into smaller fields 
which the farmer knows so well how to prize, are 
obliged to be relinquished. With men so situa- 
ted, it becomes a question of serious importance, 
whether there is any possible way by which their 
wants in this respect may besupplied. Tamarack 
poles furnish a fence of but little durability, and 
even the oak, our best fencing material, is said to 
be much less lasting than in the Eastern States. 
When the first stock of rails shall have rotted 
down, what shall be used as a substitute ? 

Wewwill give what information we have, of the 
modes of supplying this deficiency, in the hope 
that it may elicit, from some quarter, something 
further. 

On some of the prairies of Illinois, they have 
ntroduced the practice of throwing up a mound 
with a ditching plow, and building afence upon 
that—thus saving three or four rails in a pannel. 

The following description and cut of the plow 
used for this purpose are taken from the Prairie 
Farmer. The land-side is 11 feet long, and the 
mold-board 73 feet long, and 18 inches wide, 
similar in shape to the mold-board of an old-fash- 
ioned bar-share plow.. To the bottom of the 
mold-board is screwed a share, curved and projec- 
tng, like the shoe of a Cary plow. The share 








two pieces } 
the forward 
one bein 
broader, projecting further and lower by an inc 
than the hinder piece. The land-side is a square 
piece of timber, four by six inches. A plate of 
iron should be screwed on the outside of the heel 
and point; sharp at the bottom, and extending an 
inch below the wood. ‘These irons are to prevent 
the land-side from being crowded out of the furrow 
by the weight of the earth that the mold-board is 
required to push up onto the bank. A. is the land 
side ; B. a lever to raise the mold-board as you 
get the bank higher and the ditch deeper ; C. the 
mold-board. 

This machine costs about as much as a break- 
ing plow, and requires a gocd strong team. It 
cuts a ditch one foot deep, and three feet wide, oi 
each side of where the fence is designed to be built, 
The earth from each ditch being thrown together 
between them, makes a bank of 18 inches or two 
feethigh. A team and machine, it is said, will 
save 500 rails a day. 

If the ditches are deepened to 24 feet, and the 
mound between raised by the dirt thus thrown out, 
it will doubtless make a good fence without raile 
—while it lasts. Being liable to be washed by 
rains, and heaved by frosts, such a fence must 
necessarily stand in frequent need of repair, un- 
less the sides can be covered with some grass, 
which will stand drouth, and interlace the surface 
thoroughly with itsroots. Query—what will do 
this most effectually ? 

A writer in the Albany Cultivator is of opinion 
that the cheapest fence, when stones cannot be 
had, and lumber is scarce and high, would be a 
fence constructed of cast-iron pickets, the pattern 
for the construction of which should not exceed 
one-eighth of an inch for the most part, increa- 
sing to one-quarter where the holes are placed se- 
curing them to the iron bars. The bars should 
be twelve feet in length, cast very light, with 
holes in them at proper distances for rive‘ing. A 
blacksmith could rivet frem 10 to 12 pannels a day. 
They might be fastened to wooden posts. If kept 
thoroughly painted, the pannels would be inde- 
structible, It can scarcely be expected however, 
that a mode of fencing involving so much expense, 
will meet with favor in this country. 

The able editor of the American Agriculturist 
advocates a plan, which, if adopted, would cut the 
whole matter short at once, and save a world of 
trouble—aye, if adopted ; there’s the rub. He 
goes dead against the whole fencing system, and 
thinks it deserving to have been abandoned long 
ago. He is for keeping all domestic animals in 
yards, pens, and stables, not even having fences 
by the road-side. Mr. Allen is ahead of the a 
on this point—so far ahead, that we apprehend he 
will not be overtaken this hundred years. Even 
if public opinion could be brought to consent to 
such a radical change of system, and thus the ex- 
ecution of the plan be supposed possible, it strikes 
us az involving seme inconveniences—such as 
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driving animals from one part of the country to 
another, or even from one neighbor to another, 
without injuring the crops by the way-side. On 
every such occasion, the whole posse comitatus 
would have to be ordered out, or a rope thrown 
around every cow’s horn, and every swine’s leg, 
with a man to each. 

Seriously, however, we are aware there are coun- 
tries where such a system is practiced, and the 
soiling of cattle, &c., which is connected with 
it, has important advantages—but we are not ripe 
for that yet. 

There is a mode of fencing which, if no insur- 
mountable impediments exist in our soil or climate 
would be far preferable to any other—uniting the 
qalities of durability, beauty, and in the long run, 
economy aiso. We refer to live hedges. In the 
experiments which have been made, on this point, 
a difficulty has been encountered, in finding any 
shrub or tree which will answer the purpose. 
The English hawthorn, we believe, is now gen- 
erally acknowledged to be unsuited to our climate. 
It has been tested in the eastern states, and is not 
found to do well. Our climate is too hot and dry 
for it. Weare not aware of any instances in 
which it has been applied, with success, to the 
fencing of a farm; we mean, with such success 
as to prove the use of it to be an economical 
and profitable method. We have, indeed, met 
with hawthorn hedges at the east, which 
would turn cattle ; but they lacked compactness, 
—were not very thrifty, and they were said not 
to be long lived. 

The buck-thorn, the locust, the mulberry, 
and the apple, have been recommended—and the 
first named is said to have been found to succeed 
well in New England. If so, we see no reason 
why it would not in this country, lying, as it does, 
in the same latitude, and with no essential differ- 
ence of climate. 

If permanent and efficient fences. of this des- 
cription can be raised here, they would certainly 
supply a great desideratum, and he would be a pub- 
lic benefactor in no common degree, who should 
be the means of their successful introduction. 
We copy below an article giving some directions 
for raising hedges, which we find in Hovey's Mag- 
azine, extracted from the Gardener’s Chronicle; in 
which, it will be seen, the failures are attributed 
not to climate, but to improper management. 

“ Raising Thorn Hedges from Seed.—The fruit 


- should be gathered about the end of October, care 


being taken to keep the seeds of the luxuriant 
growing sorts separate from those of the dwarfer 
kinds. Apitshould be prepared about 1} feet 
deep, into which the fruit is to be put with a mix- 
ture of earth or sand. It should be turned sev- 
eral times during the season, and if dry, alittle 
water may be added ; one or two inches of soil 
being a sufficient covering to insure the decom- 
position of the pulp. During the following Oc- 
tober, a piece of good ground should be prepared, 
and the seed sown as it is taken from the pit, pret- 
ty thick in drills about one foot distant from each 
other, or in beds three feet wide. In the succeed- 
ing spring the plants will begin to appear; at 
which time, and throughout the season, they must 
be kept clear of weeds. If properly attended to, 
the seedlings will attain a height of from six inch- 
es to twelve inches, the first year. The following 





spring the strongest plants may be either trans- 
planted into drills, or placed where they are 
intended to remain as a permanent fence. The 
smaller ones should be left in the seed-drills or 
beds for another year, when they may be treated 
inthe same manner. In forming a live fence, the 
ground ought to be prepared as soon as the snow 
disappears, by making a trench about two feet 
broad, and a spade in depth. Along the centre of 
this trench the young plants should be put about 
six or eight inches apart, and afterwards well 
watered and firmly trodden in. Care should be 
taken to protect the young plants trom cattle, and 
keep them clear of weeds. The second year after 
planting, the thorns should be headed down to 
within six orten inches of the ground, and each 
year afterward switched up on both sides to a cen- 
tre ridge, so as to produce the shape generally 
termed sow-backed ; hedges trained in this form, 
being less liable to be destroyed by snow restin 
upon them, than when eut flat at the top.” Hf 
the method here recommended be properly atten- 
ded to, Mr. M’Nab has not the least hesitation in 
saying that an excellent hedge of native thorns 
may be acqnired five or six years after planting. 
At several places he saw the indigenous thorns 
employed as a fence ; at least, they had been plan- 
ted with that intention, and had attained consid- 
erable height, but from want of proper attention 
to pruning and weeding, they were so slender, 
easy access might be obtained between each stem. 
From such instances of mismanagement, an er- 
roneous opinion seems generally to prevail, that 
hedges will not succeed in America. “But,” he 
very properly remarked, “if newly planted hedges 
in Britain were equally neglected, there can be no 
doubt that they would soon degenerate, and be- 
come no better than those which I observed in 
the United States and Canada.” 


Advantages of Grass Crops. 

A square foot of meadow, being dug up, and 
the dirt carefully washed from the roots, was 
found to contain al the rate of more than 
ELEVEN TONS of vegetable matter to the aere. 

This simple fact speaks volumes to the far- 
mer in favor of the policy of alternating grain- 
growing with frequent cropsof grass. Where- 
ever there is any need of taking measures 
to keep up or increase the fertility of the soil, 
(and there are few farms where this is not ne- 
cessary,) a grass crop provides the easiest and 
most economical mode of so doing. Sucha 
meadow as that from which the above-men- 
tioned square foot was taken, if the whole pro- 
duct were turned under, would constitute a 
liberal dressing of manure. Mow it, and the 
amount still remaining to be turned under 
would be some seven or eight tons. Let us 
compute the value of such a dressing. On the 
whole, we believe it is worth nearly as much, 
ton for ton, as common barnyard manure—for 
some purposes, it is better. A New England 
farmer computes his manure at a dollar a load 
of about halfaton each. Here, we will call 
it worth only one-fourth as much. The eight 
tons of vegetable product in the grass ley are, 
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according to our supposition, equal to 16 loads 
of barnyard manure. ‘The account then will 
stand thus: 
16 loads of manure—25 cts.— $4.00 
Carrying out and spreading do. 2.00 


Cost per acre, $6.00 


Thesod of a fertile and well seeded meadow, 
then, with a proper portion of the aftermath, 
turned under, would be an application worth 
$6 per acre to the soil. Even thiscalculation 
will doubtless strike many as extrayagant ; 
but let them compare the condition, after a 
dozen years of culture, of a farm, which has 
been treated with a grass ley every third or 
fourth year, and one which has been, during 
that time, constantly cropped with grain, and 
the true value of such an application can be 
appreciated. 

No inconsiderable portion of the bene- 
fits of grass crops to land, ensyes from their 
use for the pasturage of sheep and cattle, in 
the solid and liquid excretions of those animals. 

Again, the actual profits of an acre of land 
devoted to meadow, pasture, or the raising of 
grass-seed, are greater than when devoted to 
most, if not any kinds of grain. 

This arises in part from the fact that the 

cultivation of grain requires the greater ex- 
penditure of labor, and when the price of la- 
bor is high compared with the price of agri- 
cultural products, it becomes the evident poli- 
cy to look to those descriptions of farm indus- 
try which furnish their results with the least 
labor. The farmer thus avoids the mortifica- 
tion of seeing, at the end of the year, that all 
the profits of his farm have been expended in 
paying for hired help. 
It arises from the further fact, that the pro- 
ceeds of grass lands, are relatively higher in 
our markets, than those of grain. The far- 
mer can better afford to raise wool at 25 cents 
a pound, and make cheese at six and butter at 
ten cents, than raise wheat at fifty cents, corn 
and rye at thirty, or oatsat fifteen. And this 
relative difference in the market will be likely 
to be maintained, for the reason that the for- 
mer description of products, wool, butter, 
cheese, &c., will bear transportation without 
a ruinous sacrifice, when the others will not. 

Again, grass crops are the foundation stone 
of a system of rotation of crops—the most yal- 
uable link in the chain, without which every 
system is imperfect. It furnishes the very 
best kind of rest to the soil, to enable it to re- 
cover its energies for renewed cropping. It 
has been before explained how one crop ex- 
hausts more of one property from the soil, an- 
other more of another. There are besides 


principles in the soil, which require time, and 
the influence of summer heat and winter cold, 
to prepare them for their intended uses. Those 


before existing in the proper state, may have 
become more or less exhausted, and require to 
be replaced. For answering these purposes, 
the grass crop is precisely adapted. 

[t may perhaps be urged that much of the 
soil of Michigan is more natural for grain 
than for grass, and that it is best to devote it 
to that culture for which nature has best fitted 
it. But we have yet to learn that there is any 
soil in the State which, by proper manage- 
ment, may not be made to yield good crops of 
some species of grass, It is a peculiar excel- 
lence of our soil, that it is, generally speaking 
susceptible of growing any crop for which the 
climate is suitable ; so that it admits of great 
variety of cultivation, and offers no impedi- 
ment to any system of rotation that may be 
considered preferable. In this respect, it has 
the advantage over what are termed natural 
grass soils, which have such a preponderance 
of clay, as to be illy svited to tillage, and are 
thus confined almost exclusively to one des- 
cription of products. 

Before closing, we offer one or two practical 
suggestions. 

I. We believe it to be injudicious to attempt 
to raise timothy on any but the heaviest des- 
cription of openings—those termed timbered 
openings, until after the land has hadjten or 
twelve years of cultivation. Until then,“clo- 
ver alone is more profitable. Indeed, clover 
wil} doubtless always be found the more natu- 
ral grass for these lands, although by taking 
pains for it, good crops of timothy may be 
grown, after the land shall have been worked 
sufficiently. We question, however, whether 
some other kind of grass wil] not ultimately be 
found to mix with clover seed, which wil] su- 
persede the use of timothy on these Jands al- 
together. A singular objection is brought 
against this grass by those who have used it 
on the openings, that they cannot afterwards 
get rid of it. It does not alternate kindly in 
grain culture, but springs up in a troublesome 
manner among theircrops. One farmer told 
us, hyperbolically, of course, that he would as 
soon haye Canada thistles on his land. 


I[. Among the means which may be used 
to make this grass grow well on the openings, 
are, 1. Deep plowing, to bring up and mix 
with the surface soil, the sub-soi!, which is 
generally a heavier soi!, and more abundant 
in lime and clay—both circumstances fayora- 
ble to the growth of timothy. Deep plowing 
will also enable the roots to strike deeper, and 
it will not be so soon parched with drouth.— 
2. The application of leached or unleached 
ashes, lime, marl, muck, or plaster, all of 
which tend to improve the texture of such soils, 
3. High manuring. 
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Domestic Economy. 





A friend, (a good housewife,) sends us the 
following : | 

Cream of Tartar Biscuit.—Take four tea- 
spoonfulls of Cream Tartar, and two of Soda 
or Saleratus, put each in a tumbler full of milk 


_ or water; then rub a teacup of butter or lard 


in flour enough for tea for a good-sized family, 
[Quere, how many is that ?—Ed.] Add the 
contents of the tumblers and a little salt, mix 
and roll out about as thick as your hand, bake 
quick. 

Nice Pudding for a family of fe or six.— 
One teacup of rice, nine teacups of milk, su- 
gar to your taste, butter the size of a small 
egg, any kind of spice you prefer, raisins, if 
you choose, [we choose, by all means, ] a pinch 
of salt. Bake two hours. - 


Here is another contribution, like the last, 
unsought. Verily, we shall go up in the world, 
now that the ladies are beginning to take no- 
tice of us. We had begun to fear that the 
race of good housewives in Michigan had be- 
come extinct. ‘ Nabby’ will allow us to say 
she is hardly definite enough. ; 

‘Recipe for potatoe pies.—As our fruit is 
mostly destroyed in Michigan, it may be in- 
teresting to lovers of pies to know that they 
can find a very good substitute in the potatoe. 
The potatoe is boiled, and prepared in the same 
manner as the pumpkin is for pies, except that 
it will require a greater abundance of “ firens.” 
When properly prepared, it makes a most de- 
licious pie. NABBY. 


Washing with river or spring water.—Al} 
river or spring water holds in solution, carbo- 
nate of lime, which is decomposed by alkaline 
soap, and the result is a soap having for its ba- 
sis insoluble lime. This calcarious soap at- 
taches itself to the linen, and the heat of the 
ironing melts and drives it into the article 
washed with it. There is, however, a very 
simple mode of avoiding this inconvenience ; 
it is by putting into each litre of water used for 
washing, one or two grammes of potass or so- 
da, before dissolving the soap in it. By this 
the calcarious soap will be precipitated, and 
the soap meeting with no lime in the water, 
will not undergo any decomposition, conse- 
quer.tly no calcarious soap can remain in the 
The use of soda or potass will not be 
at all expensive, because the alkali remains in 
the water, and contributes with the soap, to 
the cleansing of the linen.—London Book of 
Facts. 

To Preserve Milk Sweet.—It is said that a 
spoonful of horse-radish put into a pan of milk 
will preserve the milk sweet for several days, 
either in the open air or in a cellar, while other 
milk will sour.-Mass. Spy. 





To make Soap without boiling.—Take one 
gallon of lye, strong enough to bear up an 
egg, to every pound of grease. Put the lye 
into your barrel, and strain the grease hot 
through a sieve or cullender. Stir this ‘three 
or four times a day for several days, or until 
it thickens. By this process you have soap, 
clean and with much less trouble, than in the 
old way.— Am. Ag, 








From the Albany Cuttivator, 
Spontaneous Vegetation. 

Mr. Tucker—I am very far from believing 
that any condition of the elements can compel 
nature Into such a violation of her immutable 
laws, as the transmutation of wheat into chess ; 
yet who can satisfactorily answer the question, 
where does the seed chess come from? Ihave it 
from the best authority that an abundant crop of 
chess has been .grown on new land, when the 
cleanest of wheat has been sown. Some writers 
have pretended that chess will sometimes remain 
in the ground many years without vegetating ; 
but our most experienced farmers assert that chess 
vegetates much more easily than most other seeds; 
that even red clover seed will remain in the ground 
much longer without vegetating than chess ; yet 
we never see red clover appear on land where the 
seed has not been sown. 

I would also ask the question, where does the 
seed of white clover come from? We have it 
from the best authority, that soon after the trees 
are cut offfrom a calcareous virgin soil, white clo- 
ver invariably appears, A farmer who lives on 
the Allegany ridge in Pennsylvania, where there 
is no calcarequs soil, informs me that he has tried 
the experiment of sowing lime and plaster on a 
patch of ground covered with sorrel, when the 
sorrel was the next season succeeded by white 
clover, 

When I have seen young oaks 
midst of a forest of pine stumps, I have said te 
myself, where did the acorns come from to grow 
these oaks ? they certainly were not brought here 
accidentally, because the nearest acorn ing 
trees were forty miles off, in anew and sparsely 
settled country. 

Itis in perfect accordance with nature’s laws, 
that the oak should follow the pine in the order 
of succession ; most pine bearing soils, being 
doubtless originally too deficient in alkaline salts, 
to admit of the growth of the oak and other de- 
ciduous trees ; but after the soil has been for 
hundreds of years acquiring carbonic acid, and 
alkaline matter, through the agency of the incum- 
bent forest, it is sufficiently rich in salts, to admit 
of the growth of deciduous vegetation, 

But apropos of chess ; may we not sometimes 
refer its presence in the wheat field, to that mys- 
terious principle in nature, which has from the be- 
ginning, caused organic matter tospring sponta- 
neously from certain inorganic elements, depen- 
dant however for all its subsequent growth and 
maturity, to the same laws that control, as the 
French physiologist would say, the atmosphere of 
plants. Ss. W, 

Waterloo, N. Y., 1845. 


Reckless youth make rueful age, 
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Editor’s Table. 


QS” The Editor expects to be absent from the 
5th to the 25th of this month. He hopes to find 
many acceptable communications awaiting him on 
his return. 











Tus Srason anp Crors. The month of Au- 
gust was favorable to the growth of crops—Corn 
and early planted potatoes had been too much in- 
jared by the parching drouth of June and July to 
promise well— tho both have been much assisted. 
In some parts of the State, we understand the 
corn crop is good. On the whole, it may be 
nearly an average one. Late planted potatoes 
will be likely to do well. So far as our observation 
has gone, potatoes planted about the first of 
June, have, on the average of seasons, done the 
best. Spring wheat, and oats, were nearly a me- 
dium crop. Some parts of the State, as the cen- 
tral portion of the Grand River Valley, have had 
an abundance of rain throughout, 


Tas Marker. It is with unfeigned regret that 
we perceive the market for the farmers’ great 
staple, is lower than we had hoped and expected. 
The English harvest having turned out an abun- 
dant one, with no important deficiencies in any 
other countries of Europe, cut off the foreign 
demand, while the crop in our own country, was, 
taking the Union together, a good one ; and these 
facts constitute a sufficient cause of the low price. 
Our wheat growers can live, but they cannot 
get rich by raising wheat at fifty or sixty cents a 
bushel. 

Hixts on Fatreninc Swine. After swine 
have gleaned the stubble ground, and got a staré, 
the sooner they are penned the better. There 
will probably be little mast this year. Those who 
have raised barlcy or peas will find their advantage 
here. They will have hogs nearly half 
fatted before corn-time, taking the opportu- 
nity of the warm season, one day of which, for 
this purpose, is worth two of the cold. Fermen- 
ted wash is found to fatten hogs much faster than 
fresh food, provided the fermentation has not gone 
too far. Jtis said, however, that an oceasional 
change from fermented food to fresh, as well as 
from one kind of grain or routs to another, will 
fatten the animal faster than the best kind of food 
continued without change. Ground feed is much 
better than unground, and cooked feed far better 
than uncooked. There is perhaps no substance 
better on the whole, considering both the economy 
and rapidity of the process, than corn, ground cob 
and all, boiled into mush, and fed with sour milk, 
whey &c. For preparing corn thus, we would 
invite attention to the corn-crusher advertised on 
our last page. 

Boiled potatoes, carrots, turneps and beets, will 
do well for a portion of the feed. 

To preserve the health of the animals during 
the season of fattening, their food should be mod- 
erately salted. An occasional dose of pulverized 
charcoal should be mixed with theirfood. Sul- 
phur is a good alterant in case of foulness of the 
skin or habit. 

ImporTaTion oF Suecp. We perceive with 
pleasure, that sheep are pouring into the State in 
Jarge numers. Most of the importation is from 





Ohio. We have not observed any of the fine 
wooled sorts, but have learned that Messrs Barker 
and Mills, of Manchester, Washtenaw Co., have 
imported 700 choice ewes, and 50 stock bucks of 
pure Saxon blood, selected fromt he flocks of Mr. 
Scoville, Ct. Mr. Church, of Vernon, Oneida 
Co., and Mr. Richmond, of Aurora, Cayuga co., 
N. Y. Some of the bucks, it is understood 
are forsale. Mr. Spafford, also, of the same 
town, we are told, has imported a superior 
flock—of what kind we have notlearned. ‘These 
evidences of a determination among some of our 
wool-growers, to aim at superior excellence in 
their breeds of sheep, are cheering, and will not 
fail to tell well in their account of profits. 

N. Y. Sratre Ae. Fam. The fair of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society will be held at 
Utica, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of this 
month, All persons interested in agricultural 
improvement, would find their attendance at this 
Fair, a rich and instructive treat. Fostered by 
the liberality of the State government, the fairs 
of this society, for the last four years have been 
subjects of increasing interest, and have done 
much towards the advancement of agriculture 
in the Empire State. The trifling douceur of 
#8000 a year, (trifling when compared! with the 
resources of such a State,) has been returned 
fifty-fold in the increased products brought about 
by the spirit of improvement and emulation exei- 
ted, and the spread of the knowledge of the meth- 
ods by which great results are effected. The ap- 
propriation to the society was made by the Leg- 
islature of 184], for four years; and so well sat- 
isfied are the people of that state with the result, 
that the grant was, last winter, renewed. 

Kree Peacurs. On the 11th ult., the Editor 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat was shown 
a number of fine, ripe, mellow peaches, raised in 
the garden by H. N. Langworthy, in Irendiquoit, 
Can any horticulturist in Mich., boast of as much? 

Fruit Lert veET.--A gentieman who has trav- 
eled a good deal over the State, the present sea- 
son, informs us that, as we anticipated, some or- 
chards on the shores of our beautiful little lakes 
are overloaded with fruit, In some instances, 
peach trees had to be propped up, as early as the 
first of August, to sustain the weight of the crop. 
Those, which he remarked more particularly, were 
on the northern shore of the lakes. We should 
have supposed that the South-East shore would 
have been most protected, as the breeze, which 
brought the frosts, was from the North-West.— 
How has it been found in the observations of oth- 
ers ? 

CuLTIvaTor FoR PUTTING IN WHEAT,—Proba- 
bly the best of all instruments for covering wheat 
sown in the ordinary way, is the Cultivator. It 
covers somewhat deeper and more uniformly than 
the harrow, and scarcely so deep as the plow— 
forming the just medium. Plowing in wheat with 
a light furrow is generally considered better than 
harrowing it in, especially on light soils—but the 
method is a slow one—and liable to the objection 
that it throws the seed into the intervals between 
the furrows, where it is too thick—leaving alter- 
nate spaces, where there is none. The cultiva- 
tor is free from this fault. 

The common cultivator which is used in corn- 
fields will answer the purpose—but on smooth 
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fields, a larger one, with some five feet spread, 
will do the work as well, and much faster. Far- 
mers who have never tried this method, it is be- 
lieved, would find the cost of the instrument rich- 
ly repaid the first season, by the increase of their 
crops. 


DEEP PLOWING A PROTECTION AGAINST DROUTH. 
—The drouths of the past summer have afforded 
ample opportunity for comparing the advantages 
of deep and shallow plowing. Unless we are 
greatly deceived, it has been found that crops 
grown after shallow plowing have been parched 
andstinted by drouth, before those on deep-plow- 
ed fields showed any effects from it. We sup- 
pose this effect has been more perceptible, if the 
field had been previously in grass. The decom- 
position of a well buried grass sod, will preserve 
moisture for the roots of plants, through any or- 
dinary drouth. 


‘Seep Wueat.—In selecting seed it is an im- 
portant object to get only the heaviest and plump- 
est kernels. A cunning old yankee once made 
many a clean shilling, by selling to his neighbors | 
a particularly choice kind of wheat for seed, which 
he ealled barrel-wheat. At length one of his 
neighbors chanced to come upon him inadvertently 
in his barn, when he was at work threshing his 
seed-wheat,and discovered his secret. His barrel- 
wheat was nothing more than common wheat, 
threshed by striking a bundle over a barrel, until 
the heaviest kernels were obtained, and then lay- 
ing it aside for another. 

The same object may be obtained by running 
wheat through a fanning mill, turning so rapidly 
as to throw over all but the heaviest kernels. It 
will pay richly for the trouble. 

On no account, let any one sow shrunk, or oth- 
erwise imperfect seed. Like parent, like off- 
spring. Youcannot expect a healthy and vigor- 
ous plant, without perfect seed. 

Whatever may be any farmer's opinion rela- 





tive to the transmutation of wheat to chess, it will | 


Hovey’s Macazine or Horticu.turE.—We 
welcome to our table this standard publication. — 
It is very tastefully executed, in pamphlet form, 
and issued in Monthly numbers of 40 pages each, 
at $3 a year. Published in Boston, by C. M. 
Hovey, & Co. 


THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY JoURNAL oF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND Screncr, Conducted by Drs. E. 
Emmons and A. J. Prime. 

There is nothing that shows more plainly the 
the strong hold that Agriculture has taken on the 
public attention, and the rapid passing away a- 
mong the things that were, of the prejudice a- 
gainst what is called book-farming, than the in- 
crease of periodicals devoted to the subject ; and 
especially the establishment of such periodicals as 
that above named, of an elaborate and scientific 
character, and conducted by men of high attain- 
ments. ‘I'here must be a demand, to call into ex- 
istence such publications ; and such is evidently 
the fact. Public attention is more fully aroused, 
and more advances are probably making in the 
Science of Agriculture at the present time, than 
has been the case at any former period. Some 
of the best minds of the age, are at work in this 
field. 

The work of Drs. Emmons and Prime is pub- 
lished at Albany, each number containing from 
160 to 209 pages, at $3 a year. 


Cows. 

Although we have been favored with the luxu- 
ries emanating from the Cow ever since the flood, 
we are still very ignorant of her value, and of the 
proper mode of managing her in sickness or in 
health, We were taught to believe that it was 
unnecessary, indeed improper in all cases, to milk 
a cow before she had her first calf; and if I am 
not mistaken, this practice prevails universally at 
the present day. Our attention was recently call- 
ed toa favorite Durham heifer, whose udder was 
considerably inflamed and distended, nearly three 


at all events be advantageous to take as much) months before her time of calving, and gradually 
pains in eleaning seed, as though he fully believed | increased for two months until the size was so 
chess would not grow unless he sowed it—for it; enormous and the inflammation so great, that we 


certainly will grow if he does. 


Sus-soi PLow.—This term is generally used | der. o 
| well bathed, morning, noon and night, with water 


to designate an instrument, designed to run in the 


were apprehensive matter would form in the ud- 
T'o prevent this, we ordered her udder to be 


bottom of the furrow made by a common plow, as warm as it could be applied without scalding. 
stirring the ground to the depth of about ten in-| By this mode of treatment, the udder was relaxed 


ches, below the first furrow, but not throwing | but gradually increased in size, until we were sat- 


out any furrow slice. Its object is to loosen and | 
pulverize the subsoil, making it permeable to 
moisture, and to the roots of plants. If the soil 
is wet, it makes it dryer, by allowing the surface 
water to pass down. If too dry, it serves as a 
protection against drouth, by allowing the mois- 
ture to pass readily up from below, and by allow- 
ing _ roots of vegetables to strike to a greater 
depth. 

r. Smith’s use of this term, therefore, as ap- 
plied to hig double-mold-board plow, is not in 
accordance with common usage: butas his inven- 
tion is intended to deal with the sub soil, bring- 
ing it up to the surface, there is, probably, no 
great impropriety in the name. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We are indebted to Hon. 





Wm. Woodbridge for various valuable public doc- | 


uments, 
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isfied that she could not be relieved unless she 
was milked. The first effort brought off several 
pints of thick serous or watery matter; the sec- 
ond day the discharge was a mixture of water and 
milk, and on the third day we had the pleasure of 
measuring seventeen pints of milk, and from this 
time forward until she calved,—which was about 
one month from the first time of milking,—she 
yielded from 16 to 18 quarts of fine rich milk eve- 
ry day. The calf found the udder in fine condi- 
tion for sucking, the teats all soft, and the milk 
flowed upon the slightest compression of his lips, 
In this way we preserved the udder of one of the 
finest cows we have ever milked; and we feel 
very confident, if we had left nature to herself, 
that the udder would have been spoiled. 
— Tenn. Agriculturist. J. SHELBY. 
Drive thy business; let not that drive ‘hee, 
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- ~ From the Prairie Farmer. 
Sod-Plewing--Sub-Soil Plow. 
BY ABRAHAM SMITH. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—lI have found by expe- 
rience that a sub-soil plow is absolutely neces- 
sary. Accordingly, as | had nothing better I 
have used a common prairie plow, and with it 
turned a furrow three inches indepth from the 
bottom of the sod furrow. ‘This, turned on 
top of the inverted sod, is the finest bed for 
corn, any kind of small grain, turnips, or 
grass. One who has not seen the process will 
hardly believe what a fine bed, and so pliant to 
the harrow—if it don’t fetch buckwheat, tur- 
nips, and timothy in grand style, then | shall 
be mistaken. 

Plow Makers! 

Can you make me a plow that will turn two 
furrows and lay the sub-soil furrow flat on top 
of the sod furrow, drilling corn between the 
two furrows. I have used a common prairie 
plow to throw out the sub-soil furrow, but it is 
not quite the thing ; the principal fault is that 
it will not throw the furrow far enough. I 
shall make an effort to have both plows attach- 
ed to the same beam—can it bedone? [shall 
charge you no patent fees for trying—but 
warn you not to infringe on my rights as is 
frequently the case by patenting other men’s 
inventions. 

Ridge Farm, June, 1845. 

Why, brother Smith, you are a mile behind 
the light-house—your Michigan name-sake 
has got the start of you by a year at least— 
the invention is already patented. 





Electricity Applied t©® Agriculture. 

We have long deferred allusion to this sub- 
ject, although a very curious and interesting 
one, froma preference to others of a more 
immediately practical character. _It is recei- 
ving so large a share of public attention, and 
some experiments are stated to have been at- 
tended with such surprising results, that it de- 
mands at our hands some notice. 

It would seem that the influence of electri- 
city upon vegetation is no recent discevery.— 
It is said that the natives of India have long 
practiced some simple applications of it, altho’ 
the probability is, that they knew little of the 
principles upon which it operates. Forty years 
ago, an observation was made in the vicinity 
oF | Philadelphia, that a grape-vine planted in 
the immediate vicinity of a lightning-rod, grew 
with extraordinary luxuriance—and the fact 
was attributed to the influence of the rod. It 
is only, however, until within a very few years, 
that the subject has attracted the attention of 
the learned, and the experiments made have 
not yet been sufficiently numerous, nor are 
they all sufficiently authenticated, to enable 
us to conclude with certainty, whether the sub- 


ject is of the great importance which has been 
claimed for it, or whether it will take rank 
among the illusions of the day, and fail to lead 
to any useful practical result. This point 
will soon be determined—for many experi- 
ments are now in progress both in this conntry 
and in Europe, conducted by men of skill and 
science, and the result will soon be before the 
world. 

The following are some of the methods of 
application described in the journals, with the 
result. 

There is, it is asserted, a constant flow of 
the electricity of the atmosphere around the 
earth from east to west; and the object of 
some experimenters has been, to arrest, in its 
passage, a portion of. this current, and appro- 
priate it to the uses of vegetation. Mr. For- 
ster, of Scotland, placed poles eleven feet high 
above the surface of the ground, in a line due 
North and South, and over them stretched a 
common piece of iron wire, fixing the two ends 
of it to stout wooden pins, driven in close to 
the earth : around the edges of a plot of twenty 
four square rods, he sunk two or three inches 
beneath the surface, two wires of equal length, 
the ends of which were fixed, and in contact 
with the two ends of the suspended wire. The 
following is a plan of the lot : 
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At the points A, B, C, D, pegs are driven into the to 
which is fastened a wire sunk 3 inches below the — "At 
&, and F, are posts 11 feet high, over which passes a wire due 
north and south, and this is connected at the foot of the posts 
with the wire enclosing the space. 


The ground was in barley. The barley 
within the wires assumed a lively dark green, 
and grew faster than the surrounding unelec- 
trified barley ; and this difference was main- 
tained until] the grain in due time ripened. On 
being. harvested, the number of stalks was 
greater, the ears from one grain of seed more 
numerous and larger, and the kernel also lar- 
ger andharder. The produce is stated to have 
been at the enormous rate of 104 bushels per 
Scotch acre. 





Another method by which electricit~ has 
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been applied to field and garden culture, has 
been by placing edgewise in the grounda plate 
of copper, twelve or fifteen inches wide, and 
as long as may be desirable or convenient, say 
four to six feet, at one end of rows of veget- 
ables, and a plate of zinc of like dimensions, 
and parallel with the copper plate, at the other: 
unite the plates by a copper wire, attached to 
oneend of each. The moisture of the ground 
will oxidize the metals, and the copper wire 
on one side, and the moist earth on the other 
will complete the galvanic circnit. All the 
vegetables between the two plates will feel the 
influence, and grow, it is said, as though stim- 
ulated by the strongest manures. 

The success of the experiment, however, 
appears to depend upon certain circumstances ; 
for we discover accounts of some failures the 
present season. ‘The plates were buried and 
connected according to directions, but no effect 
was discoverable, except upon vegetables in 
immediate contact with the plates and wire, 
and with them it was unfavorable. The fail- 
ures are attributed to the dryness of the sea- 
son ; for damp ground is necessary in order 
to keep up the motion of the electric fluid. 

The most simple method of applying this 
agent that has occurred to our notice, is, to 
take two small plates, the one of zinc, the other 
of copper; place them ina garden-pot, and 
unite the plates by a copper wire, soldered 
to each. Put in your plant or seeds, and 
moisten with very dilute sulphuric acid— 
one-fourth of an ounce to a gallon of water. 
Rain water alone, will do. The seeds or plant 
will immediately feel the effect, and vegetate 
with great rapidity. 

These are some of the asserted facts—if 
correct, they are important—but even then, it 
is not to be supposed that electricity can sup- 
ply the placeot manures, Its action can only 
be as a stimulant—a very active and health- 
giving stimulant, it may be, but at best only 
serving to enable the plant to appropriate more 
rapidly the nourishment within its reach. It 
is not the nourishment itself; and the organic 
and inorganic constituents of plants, must be 
supplied under its action, as without it, from the 
earth and air. Indeed, the more prolific the 
vegetation induced, the more manures must be 
applied to the soil, to prevent its exhaustion. 





New Pears. 


The folllowing account of seven new seedling 
pears, raised by the Hon. H. W. Edwards of New 
Haven, Conn., is taken from Hovey’s Horticultu- 
ral Magazine for July : 

Dallas.—This is a very late pear, and I think 
a very good one; I have not had it in bearing 
jong enough to know how late in the season they 
may be kept, but I think it probable it will keep 
in a favorahle situation until quite late in Decem- 
ber. 





Polk.—This is an autumn pear, and I think 
very hne, about medium size. 

Frances.—A species of Virgouleuse, rather 
larger, and not quite so sweet. 

Williams.—Thisis also a species of Virgou- 
leuse, larger and higher flavored. 

Edwards.—The Edwards is a very large, hand- 
some pear, much like the old Bell pear. 

Henrietta.—This is a summer pear, good size, 
of a green color, when ripe, and very fine flavored. 

Cathoun.—The Calhoun isa late autumn pear, 
and of medium size, very high flavored and rich. 
I consider it one of my best, as you may know 
by the name. 





A Chapter on Politics. 

We crave the indulgence of our readers for dip- 
ping just this once into the forbidden waters of 
politics, by way of showing how certain things 
are managed among our neighbors of the Hoosier 
State. The picture somehow, strikes us as fa- 
miliar, although we have never been over the line; 
and it is just possible that something a little re- 
sembling it, may occur to the recollection of some 
of our-readers, as having been witnessed in our 
own Michigan. But, whether applicable or not, 
the sketch is so admirably drawn, that we are sure 
all will forgive its insertion. 


Mr. Hatca—Now that the heat of politics is 
somewhat subsiding, will you allow me to exhibit 
some of the disastrous results which I have wit-~ 
nessed in Indiana, by reason of the almost uni- 
versal predjudice against a protective policy. I 
am very sure that there are some chapters in the 
subject of protection which our farmers have not 
had presented to them. In consequence of the 
loose notions prevalent on this subject, almost all 
the farms in Indiana are destitute of barns, stables, 
sheep-cotes, pig-pens, and hen-houses. There 
are to be sure things very humorously and iron- 
ically called stables. They are very artfully con- 
structed ; for while they seem designed to pro- 
tect from the rain and wind, they in fact are made 
to answer the purposes of both. Theshingles or 
clapboards are so arranged as to bring the rain in 
streams through the enclosure ; and the sides are 
adjusted so as to produce an admirable draft for 
the wind. I do not know how a horse could be 
showered and chilled more effectually than in the 
Hoosier stables. But the great part of all the 
herds and flocks are left without any protection, 
through our trying winters, except such as their 
instincts can devise. 


To begin with the least : Turkeys and hens are 
left to roost on trees, bushes, fences, well-curbs 
(and as looking down into the well might make 
them dizzy, they very properly turn their heads the 
other way.) 

* * * * * 


The reasons for anti-protection in this 
case are, doubtless :—1, The necessity of har- 
dening the constitutions of fowls; 2. To give 
roosters finer astronomical observations, that 
their crowing time may correspond to the true si- 
dereal time; 3. But chiefly as an act of reciprocity 
to Coons, Foxes and Weasels, who are known to 
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sympathize very heartily in the popular doctrines 
of Free Trade. 

The condition in which sheep are left through 
the winter, shows that our farmers have calcula- 
ted that wvol needs no protection. 

My sympathies are every year enlisted in behalf 
of cows and cattle upon our farms, and in our vil- 
lages. Noone can walk the streets of Indian- 
apolis, without meeting the supplicatory glances 
of most forlorn cows at every nook, where they 
may hide from the piercing west and northern 
winds. Many of them are left to subsist by pick- 
ing at the dry grass, seared by the frosts, or by 
ranging the woods for weeds, and even tender 
shoots of trees. I have seen outline cows craunch- 
ing straw from crockery crates, and litter from 
the stables, with a ravenous appetite. Perhaps 
their owners think that a cow can make milk with 
straw as easily as the Hebrews did brick. But 
these operations are very different, I think, though 
I have not tried either. 

When I ventured one day meekly to expostu- 
late with a crusty anti-protectionist on the sub- 
ject, he'sharply told me to “go to grass with my- 
self,” andI could only reply, “that his cow needed 
that mission more than I did.” Around our cab- 
ins, anj about farm houses of more pretension, 
may be seen a bevy of shivering creatures—crum- 
pled with cold, or drenched with chilling rains, or 
coated with sleet. 


In a still moonlight night, when a sound may | 


be heard for miles—when the cracking foot-steps 
of abenighted traveller would echo through a 
whole village, how often have I heard the melo- 
dious murmuring of some dozen of swine, which 
have crept into a heap in the open air, to keep 
themselves warm. Their views of the ruinous 
effect of the anti-protective policy, are uttered at 
first in staccato grunts—these now and then swell 
out toa longer cadence and quite a number in 
chorus. And as some little pig insinuates him- 
self under some veteran, there commences such a 
performance by the whole company, with varieties 
of tone, movement, and part, as I am bold to say, 
Mozart never dreamed of with all his music. 
Whatever may be the effect of these notions 
against domestic protection, I am entirely- certain 
that they work ruin to the great department of In- 
ternal Improvement. I beseech of you to cxert 
your editorial authority to pursuade our farmers to 
redeem some of their waste time from politics and 
sprees, and devote it to the purposes of domestic 
protection..—Ind. Cult. B. 





Reclamation of Wet Lands. 

The dry season, after haying and the har- 
vest of small grains, isa good time for re- 
claiming wet lands. These low lands have 
for ages been receiving accessions of vegetable 
matters from the washings of high lands, and 
from the constant decay of a luxuriant veget- 
able growth, that has been secure from the lev- 
el surface and the moisture that has prevented 
waste by evaporation. Of these accumula- 
tions of rich matter the farmer can generally 
avail himself with for less cost than the value 
of the improvement. ; 

Some wet lands worth as was generally sup- 


posed not more than ten dollars an acre, have 
been improved at a cost of from 50 to 60 dol- 
lars, so that they now pay all cost and a profit 
equal to the interest of #200 anacre. This is 
surely making an investment to good advan- 
tage, even better than that of stocks which 
may occasionally in good times command an 
advance of from 20 to 30 percent. These 
lands are the most valuable for grass of any in 
the country ; and in some cases they answer 
| well for potatoes and cabbage, and even grain 
crops, but the most profitable crop on such 
lands is grass. 

They continue long to yield good crops with 
an occasional top dressing of compost manure, 
and when this fails.the sod should be inverted, 
the land weli dressed and newly seeded. In 
this way good crops may be obtained for a thou- 
'sand years in succession. By inverting and 
|re-seeding in the summer after haying, a good 
crop will be obtained the next season, so crops. 
can be taken annually without any lossin this 
respect, on account of the improvement. 


In draining low wet lands, after making a 
main drain to carry off the water from springs, 
or to conduct off a stream, if there be one, 
drains should be made at the margin of the low 
land to receive the water from the high land. 
‘Some farmers have made ditches only two or 
‘three rods apart, running directly from the 
high land to the main drain, and yet the land 
'was too wet for some distance from the high 
land. The only remedy isa drain along the 
‘margin. We have seen meadows of several 
‘acres, once very wet and valueless, made com. 
‘pletely dry by marginal drains only ; as no 

water rose in the meadow, it was only neces- 
'sary-to cut off that which ran in from the high 
land. 


After draining wet lands, and removin 
bushes, logs, &c., if any, it is best to plough it 
\if practicable. Some time since one of our 
correspondents described an ingenious mode 
which he pursued when the land was too soft 
to admit a team; by along rope extending 
from the plough the team was kept on dry 
land, and the work done in an excellent and 
cheap manner, two hands carrying back the 
plough ; and on the intervention of a hill, he 
fixed a machine with a moveable truck over 
which the rope passed, so that the team drew 
at right angles with the motion of the plough. 


After ploughing, gravel, sand and loam are 
valuable to apply on top, before manuring.— 
If the land be quite wet and there be much 
depth of mud, gravel is preferable, as the wa- 
ter will more readily drain off from the sur- 
face, next to this sand is best. Ifthere be but 
little vegetable matter, and the soil sandy or 
gravelly, loam should be preferred.—Boston 
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From the American Quarterly Journal, &c. 
Charcoale-Its Properties and Uses. 

This substance has excited great attention of 
late, in some portions of the country, although 
no accurate experiments have yet been made 
to test its value asa manure. In theory, it is 
certain that it possesses properties which are 
calculated to render it a very valuable sub- 
stance in agriculture. And this arises froma 
power not peculiar to charcoal. All porous 
bodies have the property of absorbing the dif- 
ferent gases in greater or less quantities. Char- 
coal, after it has been heated to redness, and 
cooled without being exposed to the air, will 
absorb ninety times its own vo.ume of ammo- 
niacal gas, and considerable quantities of oth- 
ers. If heated and cooled under water, and 
then placed in a confined portion of atmos- 

heric air, it will absorb all the oxygen and 
eave pure nitrogen. Now, upon this proper- 
ty of absorbing gases depends its use as a ma- 
nure. In itself, it has no valuable properties. 
It is one of the most indestructible of substan- 
ces. Exposed to heat of the greatest intensi- 
ty, if air is excluded, it suffers no change.— 
Moisture has no effect upon it. It-has been 
said by some writer, that, after being in the 
ground for several years, it becomes converted 
into a sort of coaly earth. But, on the other 
hand, it is a well known fact that fence posts 
are often charred at the bottom, in order to pre- 
serve them from rotting, and it succeeds for a 
great number of years. In this case, no such 
change can have taken place. It is, at any 
rate, very doubtful if it is ever converted into 
earth, or, of itself, furnishes any food for plants. 
But it does absorb gases, and by the powerful 
condensing force which all porous bodies pos- 
sess, they are made solid in the pores of char- 
coal. One cubic api. i charcoal will con- 
dence ninety cubic inches of ammonia or thir- 
ty-five of carbonic acid. And, holding it with 
all this force, how are they to give itoff, to 
plants? One class of theorists will say, that 
the vital power of the plant can separate it.— 
But it is locked up in the pores of the charcoal, 
where not even the most minute fibre of the 
roots can penetrate. Others say, it is by the 
power of fixing gases that it does good, but 
they do not account for the giving them out. 
What then is it? Let us look a moment at 
another fact. 

Water absorbs, at the common temperature 
and pressure, from seven hundred to eight 
hundred times its volume of ammoniacal gas, 
and when boiled will not part with the whole 
of it. Now notice the difference: charcoal 
absorbs ninety, and water eight hundred times 
their volume. The superior force of the wa- 
ter is seen ata glance. And what must be 
the result? Why, simply this: If charcoal 


is put upon land as a manure, however much. 


ting plants from their cuttings. 





gas it may have in its pores, the first shower 
of rain will separate it and carry it with it into 
the earth, ready for the use of the plants, In 
the mean time, the water takes the place of the 
gas in the pores. As soon as they become 
dry, and perhaps before, the process of absorp- 
tion commences again, and again it is washed 
out. 

This view of the case would indicate the 
use of charcoal as a tup dressing to crops.— 
And this we believe to be the correct plan. 
Buried in the soil, it adds to its looseness, but 
is not exposed to alternate dry and wet, as 
when on or near the surface. 

But its action in compost heaps, or as an ab- 
sorbent of the urine of man and animals, de- 
pends upon another principle. The general 
opinion seems to be, that its use is to absorb 
the gases, ammonia, &c., which are given off 
during decomposition of animal and vegetable 
substances. ‘That this is not the case, will 
readily appear, if any one will reflect a mo- 
ment upon its well known action on animal 
matter. If meat which has begun to putrefy 
be packed down in charcoal, it is not only de- 
prived of all bad smell, but the process of pu- 
trefaction is immediately stopped. No more 
gases are formed, and of course, none can be 
absorbed. Its effect in this case is to stop the 
process of decay. In the same manner, any 
animal or vegetable substance, if exposed to 
the action of charcoal, may be preserved for 
any length of time unchanged. What the 
power is by which this is done we do not pre- 
tend to say. 

It is not, then, by absorbing gases that it is 
so useful in these cases, but simply through 
this power of preventing decay and preserving 
these matters in their unchanged state. Thus, 
when used in the compost heap, or when sat- 
urated with urine, a]l the substances it comes 
in contact with are brought under its influence, 
and when applied to the soil are gradually 
separated from it by the rains which fall upon 
them, and there undergo the decay which fits 
them to become food for plants. 

Charcoal has the property also, of preser- 
ving vegetable as well as animal substances 
from decay. And it is probably on this ac- 
count that it has been found useful in propaga- 
Many re- 
markable experiments have been made with 
it, and with great success. Even leaves have 
taken root in finely powdered charcoal, kept 
constantly wet. 





{=> An hour’s industry will do more to be- 
get cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, and 
retrieve your affairs than a month’s moaning. 





° ta Have not the cloak to make when it 
begins to rain. 
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Large Chests. 

Horses that are round, or “‘ barrel chested,” 
are invariably more muscular and enduring 
than those of an opposite kind. Scientific sports- 
men are, in a great measure, guided in their 
opinion of a horse’s racing qualifications by his 
girth just behind his shoulders ; by this test, a 
jockey foretold the reputation and prowess of 
the celebrated racer Plenipotentiary, almost 
from the period ofhisbirth. Cattle-dealers and 
butchers, .in like manner judge by the chests and 
shoulders of cows and pigs what amount of 
fat they are likely to gain by feeding. All 
animals that have lungs large are remarkable 
for the vigor of their appetite, and the facility 
with which they appropriate their nutriment ; 
‘such animals will feed upon the coarsest hay 
and straw, whilst their less fortunately con- 
structed companions are fattened by no kind 
of food. An amusing anecdote is related of a 
simpleton, who, in trying to sell a horse, de- 
clared, that ‘the animal’s eating was mere 
nothing.” The intelligence would, contrary 
to intention, have sufficed, but rare discrimina- 
tion inferred from the horse’s chest that the 
capacity of his appetite had been unwittingly 
misstated. He bought him on the hazard. of 
an opinion, and had no reason to repent of his 

judgment.—Bosion Cult. 





Weaning Lambs. 

It is better for the sheep, and lambs too, 
that the lambs be weaned the last of the 
summer, or very early in the fall. This 
gives the ewes a chance to gain flesh and 
strength to endure the hardships incident 
to our long cold winters, The lambs 
will be better for weaning them while they 
can have succulent food, than they would be 
if weaned on dry fodder, or when the grass 
becomes scarce and less sweet and nutritious. 
Many farmers neglect their flocks in this res- 
pect, allowing the sheep and lambs to manage 
this business as they please; but this is bad 
management, and a loss of lambs, sometimes 
of sheep, and light fleeces result from it. A 
little reflection upon the subject will convince 
the sheep raiser that it requires attention.— 
Boston Cultivator. 





REVOLUTION 1n AGRICULTURE ANTICIPA- 
TEep.—Inebig and his reputed discovery.— 
The German papers give currency to the 
statement that M. Licbig, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University of Geis- 
sen, has discovered a mineral substance, which, 
when combined with guano, will produce one 
of the most fertilizing manures known. It is 
added, that a jaint stock company, with a cap- 
ital of £120,000 stg. composed for the most 
part of leading English capitalists, was imme- 
diately on the discovery being made, formed 





for the purpose of carrying on upon a large 
scale the manufacture of the new compound. 
Among the subscribers are, however, several 
eminent professors of agriculture, who, accor- 
ding to the Impartial du Rhin, give out that 
the application of this substance to the culture 
of lands, will produce an entire revolution in 
the agricultural system.—American Farmer. 





PRESERVATION OF Manures ‘AnD Des- 
TRUCTION OF THE Erriuvia.—lIna letter to 
the celebrated French chemist, M. Dumas, M. 
Schalterman says he finds by experiment, that 
the application of sulphate of Iron, or Green 
Copperas, at once fixes the ammonia, ftying 
off from putrefying manures, and destroys 
their odor. It will have almost instant effect 
upon the foulest faecal matters. 

It is applied either in solution or solid. It 
will not only preserve the contents of sewers, 
cesspools, public privies, &c., in the most val- 
uable state for agriculture, but render these 
innocuous, Doth while being filled, and in the 
process of emptying. Theaction of copperas 
is so energetic that M. Schalterman finds that 
if mixed with the foulest contents of a cess- 
pool or privy for a few hours, the mass may 
be removed without any sensible odor.—Lon- 
don Book of Facts. 





MopE OF MANAGING SEED-WHEAT.—An 
experienced wheat-grower has described to us 
his method in respect to saving seed-wheat.— 
Before entering upon his harvest, he selects a 
portion of his field for seed, and reserves that 
for his last cutting. As his harvests are large, 
this portion gets fully ripe before he is ready 
tocut it. After drawing and mowing away 
the rest of his crop, he secures this also, but 
instead of placing it in a mow orstack, he puts 
it on a scaffolding over his barn-floor. This 
is done to prevent the seed-wheat from being 
affected by the steam which rises from wheat, 
and which, he thinks, would injure it. When 
seeding time comes, he thrashes out his seed, 
and sows it without any preparation. He has 
pursued this course a number of years, and has 
never had smut in his wheat to any extent 
since he adopted it. 


Worms in heads of Sheep.—Make a solu- 
tion of salt and water and common pepper ; 
with a syringe inject the mixture forcibly up 
the nostrils of the sheep. This is a perfect 
cure.—A. Beach in Prairie Farmer. 








{=> One good idea, acquired, and carried 
out in practice in the operations of a farm, 
will sometimes be the means of throwing hun- 
dreds of dollars into the farmer’s pocket. 


The best horse needs breaking, and the apt- 
est child needs teaching. 
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Gleanings. 

To kill Canada Thistles. We believe that a 
few patches of these troublesome pests are to be 
found in the State, and it is well to know before- 
hand how to treat them. The Albany Cultiva- 
tor gives a method, which, it is said, will destroy 
them effectually ina single season. As soon as 
the thistles appear in flower, when they have be- 
come considerably exhausted by growth, plow 
them under, deeply and well, mowing the thistles 
ah if necessary to the success of the work. 

hen they must be again turned under, at least 
once a month, till mid-autumn, or thereabouts, 
when, if the work has been WELL DONE, the patch 
will be killed forever. Wheat may be sown on 
the ground the same autumn. Several success- 
ful experiments have verified this method, and it 
is probably the cheapest, as well as most effectual 
that can be used. It generally requires four plow- 
ings, which leave the ground in excellent condi- 
tion for a fall crop. 

Silk Plant. Not the Morus Multicaulis, Rea- 
der, but a vegetable, producing silk—or what is 
so called. Our Consul at Tripoli, has sent to the 
Secretary of the National Institute, a specimen 
of this silk, produced in his garden. The seed 
came originally from Syria. The silk, like cotton, 
grows in pods. The plants grow to the height of 
ten or fifteen feet. The Consul sent also some of 
the seed. It is said to be adapted to any of the 
ce yey | States.—Balt. Sun. 

ing. A Horticulturist in Massachusetts 
uses small strips of woolen cloth, such as are 
used in the manufacture of carpets, for tying 
around the stock enclosing the bud.. This sub- 
stance is elastic, and may remain on the stock 
through the fall.— Bost. Cult. 

Cure for Lockjaw in Horses. Cases have oc- 
curred of the cure of Lockjaw in horses, by the 
plentiful use of cold water, along the back, poured 
in streams from above.—Jb. 

Salt for Plum T'rees. Acorrespondent of the 
Maine Cultivator states that he came into possess- 
ion of an estate on which were many neglected 
plum trees. He pruned them, and they produced 
no fruit. He then applied about two quarts of salt 
to a tree, early in March, when the snow was on, 
and he had an abundant crop of delicious fruit. 
The theory is, that a portion of the salt is taken 
up by the roots, and enters into all parts of the 
tree, foilage, fruit and all, giving it a healthy state 
and making it unpalatable to insects.—Jb. 

Smart Weed for Horses. This herb, green 
or dry, is an excellent medicine for horses in sev- 
eral diseases, particularly for a cough. Feed 
them as with grass or hay. Every farmer who 
has this weed, growing on his premises, should 
cut, dry, and save some against time of need.—Jb. 

Preserving Fresh Meat. It is said that ani- 
mals designed to be butchered, should fast one 
day previous in winter, and twice as long in sum- 
mer, because when that is the case their meat will 
keep fresh much longer without injury, [and — 
ably be less likely to spoil after salting. |—Ib. 

Corn after Turneps. Mr. Bela Shaw of Rock- 
ford assures us that corn will not do well after 
turnips, he having known the trial made with the 
same results repeatedly. Can any body tell why? 
—Prai. Farmer. 





Rotation of Crops—the five-field, or American 
System. To carry out this system, it is neces- 
sary to have the farm divided into five fields of 
equal size, and to crop them in the following man- 
ner. Let two fields be constantly in grass, one 
of which is kept to be mown, and the other 
for pasture. Have one other field in winter wheat, 
one in corn, and one in oats, barley, or flax. Plow 
up the field every spring for corn, which had been 


pastured the summer previous—pasture the field - 


which had been mown—sow your oats, barley or 
flax upon the field from which your last crop of 
corn was taken—sow your wheat upon the oats, 
barley, or flax stubble, and sow your wheat with 
grass seed in the latter part of February or first 
of March, to be mown the year afterward. By 
so managing you have every field in its turn lying 
in grass three successive years—you have sod 
ground to plant corn upon—your oats, barley or 
flax is sown upon new ground, which had been 
cultivated to corn the year before—and you have 
summer grain stubble to plow up and sow wheat 
upon. 

_~ dividing your land in this manner, you have 
but two fields to plow in the spring, viz. those 
for corn and summer grain: you have the same 
quantity of grain and grass every year, which 
makes regularity, and enables you to get through 
the spring work in time to attend to your harvest, 
and to finish your fall work before the cold weath- 
er commences.—Ib. 





Sowing Grass Lands. 

It is now becoming quite common for farmers 
to sow their grass seed in August or September. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The result of sowing grass and grain together 
is to injure both crops, and very often to lose the 
grass entirely. Such loss and vexation may be 
avoided by sowing the grain alone, early in the 
spring, with such manure as has been allotted for 
the field ; and as soon as possible in Auyust, after 
the crop of grain has been housed, to plow the 
stubble in, turning a good furrow, that the stubble 
may have a chance of mouldering away, which 
the showers usually taking place about that time, 
and the heat of the weather, will generally bring 
about in the course of 12 or 15 days; before the 
end of August the field should be cross-plowed, 
the grass seeds sown on the furrow, harrowed, and 
rolled. It is of much importance in this part of 
the process to avoid any delay, and therefore it is 
quite needful to putin the grass seeds ; even if 
the weather should happen to be dry at the time, 
they will lie safe in the ground, and be ready to 
improve the benefit of the first showers, when the 
grass will soon make its appearance, and generally. 
make a good progress before the winter sets in, 
If the winter should prove favorable, nothing fur- 
ther is wanted to secure a good and lasting field 
of grass, than to draw the roller over it in the 
spring, as soon as the frost gets out of the ground; 
this will settle the roots of the young grass, 
which the frost will always heave up, and which 
without rolling, would be exposed to suffer from 
the,sun and wind. In case that the winter should 
prove changeable, with c old turns and successive 
thaws and hard rains, then the grass will be ex- 
posed to suffer, by being killed in spots, perhaps 
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some of it washed away : in such cases it is need- 
ful, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, and 
it is not wet, to harrow the field over, and sow 
some fresh secds.—.V. E. Farmer. 

The most successful efforts at stocking down 
which have fallen under our observation, were 


made in the fall, and without the emasculating 


operations of a previous crop of grain. Potato 
lands that have been well manured and carefully 
weeded, constitute a most excellent ledgment for 
all descriptions of grass-seed.— Maine Cult. 





Gathcring and Preserving Sceds. 

It will soon be time to think about gathering 
seeds of many kinds for next year. There 
are but few people who consider that plants as 
well as animals may be much improved by 
selecting the best, most perfectly grown and 
earliest seed. ‘The next year’s crop will not 
only by this means be increased in quantity, 
but its quality will also be improved. All 
kinds of seeds that grow in husks or pods 


SEEDS. 

Tue Subscriber will receive the following seeds 
in exchange for Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrub- 
bery, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flowering 
Roots or Biennial and Perenial Flowering Plants. 
The seeds may be delivered in large or small par- 
_cels and must be delivered early, or as soon as they 
can be cured : 

100 lbs, Red Onion of the growth of 1845. 

50 “ White do do do. 
50 “ Yellow do do do. 


100 “ Musk Melon. 50 lbs. Water Melon. 
25 “ Drum Head 25 “ Sugar Loaf 
Cabbage. Cabbage. 
10 “ Early York = -  - . do. 
500 Cucumber 5 “ White Celery 


25 “ Blood turnep beet 10 “ Sage 

25 “ Scarlet Radish. 

nn Arbor, July 15,1845. S. B. NOBLE. 
ECONOMY TO PRODUCE WEALTH. 

The Farmers, Millers, and Machinists in the 

Counties of Jackson, Ingham, Livingston, Mac- 


‘omb, St. Clair, Oakland, Monroe, and Lenawee, 








should be strung up and suspended from the in Michigan and the north-western counties of 


ridge pole or a rafter, where they will be out | 
of the way of mice, and where they will dry 
Great care should be taken to keep | grain and labor-saving Macurne, called J. LZ. 


gradually. | op | 
them from an excess of moisture, which will | 


cause them to mould and destroy the germina- | 
tive principle; and on the other hand, they | 


-Ohio, are hereby informed, that by applying to the 
Subscriber in Jackson, they can obtain a farmer’s 


McKnight’s Patent Corn Sheller, Crusher and 
over-rubber. 
Said Machine will, with one horse power, grind 


‘corn with or without cobb, or any other coarse 


will not be so good if they are shelled out (es- 'grain, grind Plaster or Charcoal for manure, or 


pecially if it is done before they are perfectly | 
ripe) and placed in the sun or any situativn | 
where they will dry very rapidly; they thus | 
become shrivelled and will not so readily veg: | 
etate, although the vital principle may not be | 
destroyed. ‘The seeds of squashes, pumpkins, | 
cucumbers, melons, &c., should be carefully 

cleaned from the pulp which surrounds them, 

and then be placed in a situation where they | 
will dry gradually, being every day stirred up | 
or turned to prevent their moulding. Seeds, | 
after thus being prepared, may be preserved | 
almost any length of time, in a perfectly good | 


rub clover seed from the hull. ‘The ballance-wheel 
constitutes a sheller. 

Itis now generally understood that 33% per 
cent is saved by grinding and feeding the corn cob. 
This has been thoroughly tested by many practi- 
cal and scientific farmers, and also by distillers, 
showing the above result. 

J. T. WILLSON. 

Jackson Mich., July 25, 1845. 
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SuccessFut TRANsPLANTING.—-The Phil- | 
adelphia U. S. Gazette states that the maple | 
trees planted last winter in front of the State 
House, now present the appearance of having 
flourished in the same place for at least three 
years. They were six or seven years old, 
when set out. ‘They were taken in mid win- 
ter, and transplanted with the roots encased in 
the very, earth, then frozen hard, in which 
they had grown, and placed in front of the 
house. ‘The whole double row seems to be as 
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flourishing, as if the trees were standing in | and in the same proporiion for any larger number. No subserip- 





their native woods.— Mass. Spy. 
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